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Newest  alderman  is  Conestoga  student 


The  newest  member  of 
Kitchener’s  city  council  is 
neither  a lawyer,  doctor, 
businessman  or  a labor 
leader.  He  has  little 
political  experience,  yet 
he  not  only  represents 
Ward  Two.  he  also  sits  on 
the  Regional  council.  Un> 
til  recently  he  was  not 
ver^<  well  known  through 
in  the  city. 

At  ftrst  glance  this 
youpn  aide  £t'*»ms 
rough  and  not  very  artic* 
ulate.  His  usual  dress 
style  does  nothing  to  dis- 
miss this  first  impression, 
blue  jeans  and  a shirt 
that  is  unbuttoned  at  the 
top. 

But  very  quickly  ob- 
servers are  brought  to 
realize  that  this  is  a false 
impression  because 
Willie  Ferguson,  a social 


services  student  at  Doon, 
is  aware  and  concerned 
about  the  affairs  of  the 
city  and  the  people  in  it. 

His  recent  publicity  in 
the  Kitchener  Record  has 
been  about  his  stand  on 
city  spending,  something 
that  he  feels  should  be 
under  tighter  control. 
Spending  $230  at  the 
Walper  Hotel  for  the 
aldermen’s  supper  is  not 
hia  idea  cf  ■ 

“1  think  it's  a distortion 
of  priorities”  he  told  a 
second-year  journalism 
class  last  week.  ”A  lot  of 
groups  that  are  serving 
the  community  are  wor- 
thwhile of  getting  fun- 
ding.” 

Ferguson  feels  that  it  is 
important  to  build  a rap- 
port with  the  other  aider- 
men  on  council  other- 


Tickets  don't  work; 
towing  next  step 


“Tickets  don’t  seem  to 
be  the  answer.  So.  from 
ticketing  we  go  to 
towing,”  said  Bob  Gilber- 
ds.  Supervisor  of  Security 
at  Conestoga  College. 

Parking  problems  have 
eased  a little  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but 
it  still  keeps  the  security 
people  busy. 

For  the  first  month,  no 
tickets  were  given  out  by 
security,  so  new  students 
would  have  the  chance  to 
catch  on  to  parking 
regulations. 

Since  the  beginning  of 
October,  however,  nearly 
500  tickets  have  been 
passed  out  at  Conestoga. 
Most  of  the  tickets  are 
put  on  cars  parked  where 
there  is  actually  no 
parking  place,  but  some 
have  been  given  out  to 
people  who  park  in  the 
spaces  reserved  for 
disabled  people’s 


vehicles.  Five  dollar 
tickets  are  given  in  the 
first  place,  and  $10 
tickets  in  the  latter. 
Parking  in  the  fire  route 
along  the  front  of  the 
school  also  gets  the 
violator  a $10  ticket. 

Gilberds  thinks  most  of 
the  trouble  can  be 
avoided.  Often  when  he 
gives  out  tickets  to  the 
vehicles  in  the  A and  B 
lots,  he  checks  the  C lot 
(behind  the  barn)  and  fin- 
ds there  are  few  or  no 
cars  there.  It  seems  that 
a lot  of  people  don’t  know 
about,  or  are  too  lazy  or 
hurried  to  take  the  five 
minute  walk  - 

The  tickets  given  out 
are  from  the  City  of  Kit- 
chener, and  failure  to  pay 
one  would  result  ina  sum- 
mons requiring  the 

violator  to  appear  in 
court.  So  far  this 

cont'd  on  p.  3 see  parking 


wise  he  will  not  be  effec- 
tive. 

“If  you  come  in  with 
guns  blazing  every 
motion  you  put  on  the 
floor  will  be  shot  down”, 
he  said. 

Ferguson’s  party 

loyalties  are  with  the 
New  Democratic  Party 
and  he  does  not  want  to 
hide  that  fact. 

“I’m  not  afraid  to  show 
my^  colors  1' teal!-.- 
think  that  federal  or 
prox/Incial  parties  should 
get  involved  locally”, 
Ferguson  stated. 

“I’m  not  going  to  coun- 
cil as  a New  Democrat; 
I’m  going  as  me.  !’m  a 
New  Democrat  because  I 
am  who  I am.” 

His  election  to  the 
Ward  2 seat  February  5 
was  a surprise  for  him. 
He  attributed  part  of  his 
successes  to  the  fact  that 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
that  ward  and  people 
knew  him.  But  the  fact 

that  25  per  cent  of  the 
voters  turned^^ut  also 
had  an  effect  on  his  elec- 
tion. 

“Its  really  too  bad  that 
people  do  not  go  out  and 
exercise  their  franchise,” 
he  said.  “This  country 
federally  is  such  a 
melting  pot  and  its  hard 
to  get  people  toether  on 
an  issue.  But  locally 
people  have  a chance  to 
voice  opinions. 

Ferguson  said  that  he 
does  not  like  putting 
people  in  categories 
because  people  are  more 
than  highways,  business 
buildings  and  money. 

“I’m  trying  to  put 
people  out  front  and 
down  to  earth,”  he  said. 

Ferguson  does  not 
think  that  the  majority  of 
people  are  always  right, 
but  they  are  most  of  the 
timeri  really  don’t  believe 
in  going  with  public 
opinion,  its  deeper  than 


LedieWiegand.  Spoke 

WllHam  Ferguson,  Conestoga  student  and  Kitchener 
alderman. 

training  school  at  Cam-  the  problems  that  would 
His  main  interests  are  bridge.  be  created  such  as  ad- 

centred  around  health  He  believes  that  the  ministration  and  rate  of 
priorities  are  distorted  pay  for  the  workers, 
not  only  on  the  local  level  “People  say  that  no- 
terest  in  health  and  but  in  all  of  Canada.  He  body  Is  going  to  starve 
social  services  is  reflected  wonders,  for  instance,  if  but  they  sure 
in  his  past  service  with  the  proposal  to  make  shovel  out  anything,  he 
the  Ontario  ministry  of  welfare  recipients  work  is  said, 
correctional  services  worthwhile  because  of Mickey  Leblanc 


that,”  he  said. 


and  social  services,  plan 
ning  and  finance.  His  in- 
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OPINION 


Quit  complaining—  it’s  not' bad 

In  the  last  while  I have  read  several  items  ahnur  rho  p •/  i . 


In  the  last  while  1 have  read  several  items  about  the 
~ -t»sji-B-.ti6e”  service  to  Conestoga.  I am  sick  of  hearing 
the  complaints  of  the  poor,  half-frozen,  nerve- 
wracked  student  who  take  their  lives  into  their  hands 
every  day  just  to  get  to  class  and  back  home  again. 

I take  the  bus  every  day,  and  I can’t  see  how  the 
service  is  so  terrible.  There  are  some  valid  complaints, 
like  the  danger  involved  when  the  bus  is  over- 
crowded , and  the  high  fares,  but  most  of  the  com- 
plaints are  unfounded. 

The  drivers  are  not  maniacs.  Most  of  them  drive 
carefully  but  in  order  to  keep  on  any  kind  of  schedule 
St  all  they  cannot  doddle.  Besides  they  aren’t  going  to 
risk  their  own  lives  just  to  shake  up  a few  students. 

The  B-zone  bus  is  usually  on  time,  barring  bad 
weather  or  mechanical  failure.  Seldom  is  it  more  than 
five  or  10  minutes  late.  However  it  seems  that  many 
students  feel  the  bus  should  be  sitting  at  the  plaza 
A-aiting  for  them  when  they  get  there  regardless  of 


the  time  Even  if  it  is  eight  o’dik  it  shmild  be  there 
rhe'facdthd't  ft  isn'fdue'in  untfS:  1 5 doesn’t  matted. 
The  much  maligned  student  must  not  be  kept  waiting. 
And  in  the  cold  yet—  boy  what  nerve! 

As  far  as  heating  the  shelters  that  the  bus-riders 
wait  in.  I don’t  expect  they  would  last  long  before 
oeing  vandalized.  As  well  the  extra  cost  would  have  to 
3e  absorbed  by  higher  taxes  or  fares.  The  result- 
more  complaints. 

I would  like  to  know  just  what  the  students  want 
Torn  the  bus  service.  In  one  breath  they  complain 
because  the  bus  is  late  and  they  freeze  waiting  for  it. 
Then  they  say  they  want  the  drivers  to  go  slower.  In 
ather  words  when  they  are  on  the  bus  they  want  one 
:hing  and  when  they  are  waiting  for  it  they  want 
iomething  else.  Come  on  now.  we  can't  have 
everything.  Maybe  if  some  of  the  hoc  air  put  into  com- 
slaining  was  put  into  the  shelters,  waiting  wouldn’t  be 
-Betty  McKechnie 


_ —Betty  McKechnie 

Another  open  letter  -dsa  this  time 

An  rtn^rv  lorrAi-  r/N  A . 


An  open  letter  to  the  DSA. 

To  say  that  the  DSA  is  plagued  with  apathy  would 
Je  to  state  the  obvious.  However  the  problems  this 
-reates  cannot  be  blamed  solely  on  the  administrators 
The  largest  part  of  the  DSA  is  the  student  body! 
Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  influential  power  rests 
with  the  students.  By  renegging  on  your  respon- 
sibilities as  a member  of  the  DSA.  you.  the  students, 
obliterate  the  purpose  of  a student  government,  and 
drastically  reduce  its  effectiveness. 

The  only  way  to  get  what  you  want  is  to  offer  con- 
structive criticism  and  suggestions  and  then  demand 
iction.  If  you  don  t like  what’s  happening  don't  just 
oitch  about  it.  Misery  loves  company:  get  hold  of  your 
-ep  and  tell  him&her  about  it.  if  s/he  can't  bring  about 
the  changes  you  want,  get  Spoke,  or  the  college  radio 
station,  to  apply  some  pressure. 

Don  t blame  the  DSA  for  "wasting”  your  money 
on  activities  that  turn  belly  up  (i.e.  Casino  Night). 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  we  do  not  have  a psychic 
on  the  Executive  staff.  If  you  don't  tell  them  what  you 
want,  how  the  hell  do  you  expect  them  to  find  out? 
Without  feedback  from  the  students  they  are  for- 
ced to  decide  what  kind  of  events  are  to  be  held,  and 
how  they  will  be  carried  out. 

If  the  student  government  seems  I ike  a dic- 
tatorship.  then  it's  a dictatorship  by  choice. ..yours! 


Unless  there  is  a change  in  attitude,  and  as  long  as  you 
don  t get  involved,  these  problems  will  remain,  regar- 
dless of  who  the  DSA's  administrators  are. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  lack  of  communication.  In 
order  to  have  a government  that  can  truthfully  claim 
to  be  democratic,  it  must  represent  the  student  body. 
Only  through  continuous  contact  with  the  students 
can  it  act  in  their  best  interests. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  the  major  link  between 
the  student  body  and  the  student  government.  The 
program  reps  should  be  encouraged  to  get  after  the 
students  in  their  program  for  ideas,  suggestions  and 
opinions.  They  should  also  be  made  to  report  their  fin- 
dings on  a regular  basis.  I fail  to  see  why  the  president 
has  failed  to  do  so.  It  only  seems  logical  chat  he  tran- 
sfer the  pressure  to  the  representatives,  so  that  they 
would,  in  turn,  exert  it  where  it  really  needs  to  be  ap- 
plied: on  the  students. 

Apathy  and  lack  of  communication  are  preventing 
the  system  from  working  properly,  [f  the  student 
government  cannot  carry  out  its  functions,  and 
acheive  its  objectives,  then  it's  time  to  decide  if  the 
students  want  any  form  of  government  and,  if  so, 
what  constitutional  changes  are  required  to  make  that 
government  work. 

_^^^^^^^_^^_^^^i£k^BuchaiT_Air  and  Water  Resources 


dsA  REPORTS 


The  DSA  meeting  of  Feb.20  looked  like  it  would 
hold  an^ew  fireworks  because  of  the  open  letter  by 
Dan  Ulrich  published  in  the  last  issue  of  Spoke.  In  that 
letter  the  DSA  president  was  asked  to  open  his  books 
to  the  Board  concerning  the  financial  situation  of  the 
pubs. 

Gerry  Daly  was  prepared,  with  an  opaque  projector 
to  display  the  auditor's  report.  The  report  satisfied 
Ulrich  and  the  Board,  although  some  members  of  the 
audience  were  unhappy  that  there  was  no  popcorn 
available  during  the  lights-out  presentation. 

The  report  outlined  a loss  of  $3,757  from  the  first 
pub  on  September  I to  the  Wireless  pub  of 
Feb,  1 , 1 979.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  damages 
due  to  vandalism  at  the  Wireles  pub  which  totalled 
about  $400. 

Sue  McLellan  announced  the  upcoming  awards 
banquet  and  asked  members  of  the  Board  to  nominate 
anyone  whom  they  felt  deserved  the  awards.  There 
are  three  categories  of  awards;  the  Certificate  of 
Recognition  awarded  to  students  "whose  contibucion 
to  the  college  has  merited  recognition":  a Scroll  given 
to  students  who  have  made  significant  contributions 
and  have  been  involved  in  more  than  one  area  of 
college  life;  and  a Plaque  for  outstanding  contributions 
for  students  who  have  shown  the  epitome  of  per- 
formance or  to  outstanding  citizens  who  have  made 
exceptional  contributions  in  their  field. 

Nominations  dose  March  6. 

Sue  Lewis  was  elected  chairperson  of  the  elections 
committee.  She  is  taking  over  from  Dan  Ulrich  who 
reported  to  the  Board  that  he  felt  he  had  a conflict  of 
interest.  Ulrich  is  running  for  the  presidency  of  the 
DSA. 

The  Sno  Do  1 00  held  on  February  1 7 was  a success, 
Dana  Culp,  vice-president  of  the  DSA  reported,  Bob 
Burnell  and  Liz  Spackman  were  the  only  entrants  from 
the  college.  Burnell  was  awarded  next  year’s  tuition 
fee  because  he  had  the  most  pledges  per  mile. 

The  sports  complex  gained  about  $800  from  the 
event. 

The  Board  also  decided  that  Dana  Culp  be  given 
$200  to  go  to  a conference  in  Ottawa  over  the 
weeltend,  provided  that  she  could  get  off  work.  Un- 
fortunately, that  was  not  to  be  and  no-one  from  the 
DSA  attended  the  conference. 

Asked  by  Spoke  why  no-one  else  was  appointed  in 
the  event  that  Culp  couldn't  go,  Daly  replied  that  no- 
ons else  could  use  the  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  the 
^SA.  — O/auSue/o 
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Conestoga  College  is 
one  of  12  CAATs 
receiving  an  8 per  cent  in- 
crease in  funding  next 
year. 

In  a report  dated  Feb. 
22,  1979,  Minister  of 
Education.  Dr.  Bette 
Stephenson  announced 
that  $365.2  million  would 
be  spent  to  operate  On- 
tario’s 22  colleges  in 
1979-1980. 

grant  is  up 
rom  last 
figure  of 
The  grants 
this  year  were 
out  in  the  first 
of  a new  funding 


mechanism  which  is 
being  phased  in  over  the 
next  three  years.  No 
college  received  less  than 
a 5 per  cent,  or  more  than 
a 8 per  cent  increase  for 
next  year. 

The  colleges  which 
would  hae  received  more 
than  8 per  cent  were 
awarded  8 per  cent,  and 
the  difference  was  given 
to  those  which  would 
have  received  less  than  5 
per  cent. 

Nine  colleges  received 
the  minimum  5 per  cent, 
and  one,  Fanshawe 
College  in  London, 
received  6.72  per  cent. 


Based  on  the  figures 
released  in  the  MCU 
report,  the  average  in- 
crease was  6.71  per  cent. 
According  to  Statistics 
Canada  figures,  the  in- 
flation rate  last  Novem- 
ber was  8.8  per  cent. 
Even  based  on  what  will 
be  year-old  figures,  next 
year’s  grants  mean  there 
will  have  to  be  spending 
restraints. 

Hardest  hit  of  the  22 
colleges  are  the  ones 
which  received  only  5 per 
cent  increases. 

Ontario  universities, 
with  an  average  of  only 
4.85  per  cent,  according 


to  figures  released  by  the 
MCU  February  20,  1979, 
are  worse  off  than 
' colleges. 

Trent  University  in 
Peterborough  will  receive 
only  a 2.3  per  cent  in- 
crease next  year. 

Many  universities  are 
finding  it  necessary  to 
reduce  hours  of,  or  even 
close  their  libraries 
because  ofthe  cutbacks. 

At  Ryerson 

Polytechnical  Institute  in 
Toronto,  52  full  time 
teachers  will  probably  be 
laid  off  next  year.  Ryer- 
son’s  enrolment  is  in- 
creasing, while  their 


operating  grant,  when 
compared  to  inflation,  is 
decreasing.  (See  com- 
plete story  Page  5.) 

Meanwhile,  while 
operating  grant  increases 
aren’t  keeping  up  with  in- 
flation, tuition  fees  are  in- 
creasing, and  the 
availability  of  student 
assistance  is  decreasing. 
According  to  a report 
released  January  5,  1979 
by  the  Ontario 
Progressive  Conservative 
(PC)  Party,  students  will 
be  paying  $35  more  per 
36-week  academic  year, 
or  20  cents  per  day  more 
than  this  year. 


At  the  same  time,  the 
maximum  amount  one 
person  can  receive  in  one 
year  from  the  Canada 
Student  Loan  Plan 
(CSLP)  has  been  raised 
to  $2400  from  $1800.  but 
the  total  allocation  for 
the  plan  has  been  frozen 
at  the  same  amount  as 
last  year.  Obviously  this 
means  that  fewer  people 
will  receive  assistance 
under  the  CSLP. 

No  changes  have  been 
made  to  OSAP,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  severe 
foul-ups  which  occurred, 
this  year. 

Michael  Brown 


Parking  problem  eased  little  since  September 


“Why  are  so  many  of  us 
being  killed  in  car  accidents?” 


Conestoga’s  grant  doesn’t  keep  up  to  inflation 


academic  year,  the 
tickets,  assuming  they 
are  all  paid,  have  brought 
the  City  of  Kitchener 
about  $2500  in  revenue. 

In  some  cases, 
especially  when  cars  are 
parked  in  spaces  reserved 
for  the  vehicles  used  by 
disabled  people,  Gilberds 
is  resorting  to  towing. 

The  cars  are  towed  to  a 
pound  in  Cambridge 
(Preston),  at  a minimum 
cost  of  $15.  Storage 
charges  are  $3  per  day, 
and  there  are  extra 
charges  for  after-hours 
towing,  and  for  getting  a 
vehicle  out  of  the  pound 


after  hours.  The  pound  is 
open  from  8 a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  In  addition  to  all  the 
other  charges,  there  is 
the  inconvenience  and 
the  cost  of  getting  to  the 
pound. 

But  the  obvious  answer 
is  not  to  try  and  park  your 
Chevy  in  a Honda-size 
space,  but  rather  to  leave 
home  five  minutes  early, 
and  take  a healthy  walk 
through  the  woods  from 
lot  C.  You  might  even 
find  that  you  save  time, 
because  you  don’t  have  to 
assume  a holding  pattern 
in  search  of  a parking 
spot  in  lot  A or  B. 

—Michael  Brown 


It's  a fact.  Last  year 
the  16  to  24  age  group 
accounted  for  more  than  one-third 
of  all  drivers  killed  on  Ontario  roads. 
And  nearly  40%  of  all  drivers  involved 
in  fatal  accidents  were  our  age. 
Maybe  we  can't  change  the  world 
but  we  can  change  this. 

We've  got  to  slow  down. 

We've  got  to  live. 


Think  about  it. 


A security  guard  stands  by  as  a student  breaks  into  a 
car  in  the  B parking  lot.  The  car  was  one  of  many 
parked  three  deep,  blocking  In  the  middle  row  of  cars. 
The  student  had  to  break  Into  the  car  to  push  it  out  of 
the  way  so  he  could  move  his  car. 


} 


It  looked  like  the  aftermath  of  an  earthquake  this  day, 
when  snow  covered  the  lines  in  the  parkinglot.  con- 
fuslng  the  drivers.  Some  people  couldn’t  even  remew 


Michael  Brown.  Spoke 

ber  which  way  the  lines  went.  Most  of  the  driverscould 
have  saved  time  and  effort  by  using  the  C lot,  behind 
the  bam. 


Ministry  of 
Transportation  and 
Communications 


Ontario 


r 
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VIEW 


It's  been  a long  hard  year  for  most  of  the  students 
of  Conestoga,  but  many  of  us  are  starting  to  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Although  screams  about  apathy  are  heard  all  over 
the  school  quite  frequently,  it  has  been  a good  year 
for  the  DSA.  Although  the  DSA  has  had  its  problenn, 
and  its  conflicts  with  Spoke,  there  seems  to  be  more 
people  interested  in  what  is  going  on.  For  example, 
last  year  both  the  president  and  the  vice-president 
were  put  in  office  by  acclamation;  this  year  there  are 
three  people  running  for  each  office,  and  what  looks 
like  a good  race  is  taking  shape. 

Although  we’ve  come  under  fire  from  many  cor- 
ners, we  think  it  has  been  a good  year  for  Spoke,  too. 
At  the  moment  our  staff  is  in  the  normal  winter  blahs 
slump,  but  we  are  stilt  trying  to  keep  you  informed 
about  what  is  going  on  around  the  college  and  the  rest 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  students  are  concerned. 

The  election  which  is  coming  up  is  important  to  the 
students  of  the  college,  and  to  Spoke. 

I feel  that  the  role  of  the  student  association  and 
that  of  the  student  newspaper  are  very  similar.  Both 
groups  have  the  interests  of  the  students  in  mind,  and 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  two  to  work  in  harmony, 
with  similar  aims. 

It  must  also  be  made  clear,  however,  that  another 
important  role  of  the  student  newspaper  is  to  act  as  a 
watchdog,  ensuring  that  all  things  are  proper,  or  at 
least  known  by  the  students,  concerning  the  student 
association.  Presumably,  however,  since  the 
association  has  the  interests.of  the  students  in  mind, 
they  will  hide  nothing  from  them. 


pRESidENT^S 

MESSAqE 


Due  to  a fechnical  problem,  the  message  from  the 
president  could  not  be  included  in  this  issue.  We 
would  like  to  express  our  sinceresi  apologies  to  Gerry 
Do/y  and  to  his  readers.  We  apologize  for  any  in- 
convenience this  map  cause. 

Michael  Brown,  Editor. 


Staff  problems 


Burnaby  (Cup)— The 
Association  of  (Jnivesity 
and  College  Employees 
fAuce^  Local  2 has  called 
for  its  membership  to  at- 
tend the  Feb.  27  Board  of 
Governors  meeting  to 
protest  negotiations  bet- 
ween the  union  and  the 
university. 

Auce  began  rotating 
strike  action  in  Dec. 
when  negotiations  broke 
down.  Negotiations  have 
since  resumed  but  wages 
are  still  in  question. 


At  present  the  board 
has  instructed  its 
negotiating  team  to  go  no 
higher  than  a six  per  cent 
increase.  Union  strike  co- 
ordinator Gary  Harris 
feels  this  is  impeding 
present  negotiations. 

The  union  has  dropped 
its  previous  demand  of  6 
per  cent  and  4 per  cent 
respectively,  to  six  and 
three. 

Other  non-monetary 
items  have  generally 
been  resolved. 


It  is  important  to  us  that  a board  and  an  executive 
are  elected  who  realize  that  Spoke  is  not  out  to  get 
them,  but,  just  the  opposite,  wants  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  them.  We  do  not  enjoy  having  to  put 
people  on  the  spot,  or  having  to  question  their  actions 
before  the  students.  We  have  more  important  roles 
to  play,  such  as  informing  the  students  about  the 
future  of  your  education. 

If  the  executive  will  give  us  the  freedom  to  do  the 
job  we  have  been  charged  to  do.  there  should  be  no 
hassle  between  them  and  the  paper.  We  are  operating 
under  somewhat  restrictive  conditions  at  the 
moment,  however,  in  terms  of  time  and  money.  We 
are  ail  students,  and  we  can’t  spend  the  time  necessar) 
to  research  and  write  the  stories  we  would  like  to. 
We  don’t  have  a great  deal  of  money  to  play  with 
either,  and  nor  do  we  have  the  facilities  (eg.  office 
space  and  equipment)  to  do  the  best  job  possible. 

In  my  experience  at  Spoke,  it  has  become  obvious 
to  me  that  one  person  is  needed  to  co-ordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  the  others,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
business  and  political  aspects  of  the  paper.  In  the  have 
four  months  I have  been  editor,  I have  assumed  that 
cole  as  much  as  I could,  and  I have  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  on  these  and  other  aspects  of  the  paper,  in- 
cluding writing  and  production.  It  has  taken  up  a lot  of 


my  time,  and  it  has  been  reflected  in  my  marks.  But 
chat  was  a decision  I made,  and  I expect  no  sympathy. 

It  has  become  quite  plain  to  me  that  what  Spoke 
needs  is  a part-time  editor,  someone  who  is  paid  part- 
time  wages,  and  has  few.  or  preferably  no  classes  to 
worry  about.  Such  a person  would,  of  course,  have  to 
have  another  part-time  job  to  stay  alive. 

By  having  such  a person,  who  might  be  called  a 
managing  editor,  many  jobs  which  are  at  present  not 
being  done,  would  get  done.  S/he  would  be  able  to 
co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  the  ocher  staff  members, 
and  take  care  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  paper, 
without  having  to  worry  about  manual  chores  such  as 
copy  editing,  which  I also  do  now.  S/he  would  also  be 
unencumbered  by  classes. 

1 haven’t  the  room  here  to  go  into  further  details, 
but  at  the  DSA  Board  of  Directors  meeting  Tuesday. 
March  6,  1979.  I will  distribute  literature  and  answer 
questions  further  explaining  my  position,  and  outlining 
how  such  a thing  could  be  set  up.  I encourage  people 
to  tell  me  what  they  think  of  the  idea  before  the 
meeting,  and  to  attend  the  meeting. 

in  order  for  us  to  serve  you  properly,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  have  a paid  staff  person,  and  the 
freedom  to  do  our  job.  I ask  you.  the  students,  come 
out  and  support  us.  —Michael  Brown 


Staff  Meeting 

Spoke  Staff  and  interested  parties 
are  welcome  to  attend  the  meeting 
at  2 p.m.  on  Monday,  March  5. 


Gaits. 


II  i*r 


Fewer  student  grants 


Ottawa  (Cup)— The 
budget  for  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  Plan 
(CSLP)  will  not  be  in- 
creased next  year,  even 
though  the  federal  gover- 
nment said  it  will  raise 
the  ceiling  for  student 
loans. 

According  to  federal 
budget  estimates  for 
1979-80  released  Feb.  19, 


$97,796,000  will  be 
allocated  for  student  aid. 
the  same  as  this  year. 

Earlier  this  month, 
however,  the  government 
introduced  a bill  to  raise 
the  current  loan  ceiling 
from  $1,800  to  $2,40U 

If  the  new  loan  ceiling 
is  approved,  it  may  mean 
fewer  students  will  be 
able  to  get  loans. 


On  October  12th,  after 
three  intensive  years  of 
studying  the  theory  of 
relativity,  Wayne  Thomson 
left  his  lab,  lit  up  a Colts, 
paused,  reflected,  and  decided 
to  become  a phys  ed  major. 

Colts.  A great  break. 

Enjoy  them  anytime. 
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Unsafe  classrooms,  too 


Education  cuts  mean  slashed  library  service 


Ottawa  (Cup) —Continue- 
d reductions  In  govern* 
ment  funding  to  post- 
secondary education 
means  students  are 
having  to  endure  slashed 
library  srvices,  and  over 
crowded  and  even  unsafe 
classroom  facilities. 

In  an  effort  to 
economize  in  the  face  of 
steadily  decreasing 
government  support,  the 
University  of  Toronto 
may  have  to  dismantle 
the  faculty  of  education’s 
library,  according  to  the 
U of  Ts  dean  of 
education. 

According  to  Professor 
Walter  London,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  such  an  ac- 
tion are  being  inves- 
tigated by  the  faculty.  If 
the  library  is  dismantled, 
its  books  will  be  divided 
between  two  of  the  U of 
T s libraries. 


Several  students  inter- 
viewed by  the  U of  T 
student  paper  The  Varsitp 
indicated  that  such  a 
move  would  prove  to  be  a 
major  invonvenience  and 
hindrance  to  their 
studies. 

At  Trent  University  in 
Peterborough,  the  library 
services  committee 
recently  outlined  effects 
budgetary  cutbacks  were 
having  on  acquisitions. 
According  to  a com- 
mittee report,  the  rising 
cost  of  periodicals,  up  as 
much  as  35  per  cent  in 
the  last  year,  now  takes 
up  80  per  cent  of  the 
science  department’s 
budget. 

As  a result,  the  library 
has  had  to  cutback  on 
the  number  of  book  allo- 
cations. 

Memorial  University  in 
St.  John’s  is  suffering  an 
acute  space  problem  due 


to  a sporadic  and  insuf- 
ficient capital  spending 
by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. according  to  T.C. 
Noel,  head  of  the  univer- 
sity’s planning  depart- 
ment. 

Many  departments 
have  been  housed  in 
‘temporary’  buildings  for 
years,  and  unless 
Memorial  is  given  the 
funds  they  will  remain  in 
these  inadequate  and 
overcrowed  structures  for 
years  to  come,  Noel  said. 

Arts  students  at  the 
University  of  Saskatch- 
ewan, who  have  also  put 
up  with  an  inadequate 
‘temporary’  structure  for 
the  last  32  years,  find 
themselves  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  health  hazards. 

U of  S ceramics 
students  work  In  an  army 
surplus  structure  that 
was  supposed  to  be  re- 
placed five  years  after  It 


was  bought  in  1947,  ac- 
cording to  Jim  Thoms- 
bury,  the  only  professor 
still  teaching  there. 

“There  are  sections  of 
the  floor  I tell  people  not 
to  walk  on  because  if  they 
do  they  will  fall  through,” 
Thomsbury  said. 

Because  there  is  no  ven- 
tilation system  students 
are  working  in  air  that  is 
fiill  of  toxic  substances 


that  are  used  in  glazes, 
including  lead.” 

Thomsbury  also  called 
the  building  an  “in- 
credible fire  trap”. 

The  Manitoba  govern- 
ment’s decision  to  give 
universities  a six  per  cent 
increase  in  funding  will 
“gravely  impair  {the 
University  of  Manitoba’s) 
ability  to  provide  the  type 
of  education  we  hope  to 


provide  to  students,” 
predicted  the  U of  M’s 
dean  of  arts. 

The  university  had 
asked  for  11.7  per  cent. 

According  to  Dean 
Fred  Stambrook  eight 
full-time  academic, 
positions,  three  support 
staff,  several  teaching 
asistants  and  various 
supplies  would  have  to  be 
cut. 


Student  survey  postponed 


Bacardi  rum. 
Sip  it  before  you 
mixit. 


Just  this  once,  taste  Bacardi  rum 
before  you  add  anything,  it’s  a 
beautiful  way  to  see  why  Bacardi  goes  so  well 
with  soda,  water,  ginger  and  almost  anything  else. 

BACARDI  rum 


Ottawa  (Cup)— A 
federal  government  sur- 
vey on  student  attitudes 
to  student  aid  planned  for 
next  month  will  probably 
be  delayed  until  next  year 
to  correct  poorly- 
designed  questions. 

F.C.  Passy,  chair- 
person of  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  Plenary 
Group  (CSIP),  told  the 
National  Union  of 
Students  Feb.  15  that 
biased  questions  dis- 
covered by  NUS  in  an 
earlier  questionnaire  had 
been  redrafted,  but  the 
changes  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  and 
by  the  Treasury  Board. 

All  federally-sponsored 
questionnaires  must  be 
surveyed  by  the  com- 
mission to  screen  out 
questions  that  may 
violate  the  Human  Rights 
Act. 

Since  the  review  will 
take  several  months,  the 
questionnaire  will  not  be 
ready  until  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  instead  of 
March,  as  originally  in- 
tended, said  NUS  resear- 
cher Moma  Ballantyne. 
As  a result.  NUS  would 
prefer  to  see  the  question- 


naire distributed  after 
next  Christmas. 

“The  summer  is  a bad 
time  to  be  surveying 
students,  and  the  fall  is 
still  too  early  for  students 
to  accurately  evaluate 
their  needs  as  far  as 
student  aid  Is  concerned,” 
she  said. 

Earlier  this  month, 
NUS  had  the  original 
draft  of  the  questionnaire 
studied  by  a Carleton 
University  professor 
specializing  in  the  design 
of  surveys.  He  found 
several  misleading  and 


biased  questions,  leading 
him  to  conclude  the  ques 
tinnaire  was  so  “seriously 
deficient”  it  should  not  be 
used. 

According  to  Ballan 
tyne.  the  problems  ap- 
pear to  be  corrected  in 
the  revamped  survey. 

The  survey  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  10,000  studen 
ts  at  53  post-secondary 
institutions  across  Can- 
ada. The  CSLP  has  also 
contracted  a private  sur- 
vey firm  to  poll  non- 
students about  student 
aid. 


TM  group  to 
contemplate  navel 


There  will  be  a free  in- 
troductory talk  on  the 
transcendantal  meditati- 
on (T.M.)  programme 
Wed.  March  14,  at  11:30 
a.m.  in  Room  IB  25  M. 

The  talk  is  Vi  hour  long 
with  a question  period 
following.  All  are 
welcome  to  attend.  The 
lecture  will  be  given  by 
David  and  Shannon 


Bourke  from  Kitchener. 
Both  David  and  Shannon 
are  teachers  of  the  T.M. 
Programme  and 

graduates  of  W.L.U.  and 
U.ofW. 

Over  2 million  people 
In  the  world  today  are 
practicing  the  T.M.  tech 
nique.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Shannon 
David  at  576-2546. 


Ryerson  may  become 
23rd  community  college 


Toronto  (Cup)— At  least 
52  full-time  teaching 
positions  will  be  cut  next 
year  at  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  because  the  in- 
stitute cannot  afford  to 
keep  them. 

Academic  vice-preside- 
nt Jim  Packham,  who 
helped  prepare  the  bud- 
get proposal,  said  that  for 
the  second  consecutive 
year  Ryerson’s  revenue 
will  be  less  than  the  rate 
of  inflation  while  enrol- 
ment rises. 

“Basically  we  are  at- 
tempting to  serve  one  and 
half  per  cent  more 
students  with  3.8  per  cent 
more  dollars,”  he  said. 


Part-time  instructors 
might  even  be  hit  harder, 
however,  according  to 
Debby  Littman.  president 
of  the  Graduate  Assistan- 
ce Association  (GAA). 
She  said  teaching  assis- 
tants, members  of  GAA, 
could  also  lose  “52  . . . 
members  or  three  times 
that.” 

Also,  up  to  13  support 
staff  could  find  them- 
selves out  of  work  next 
year,  said  Packham. 

Even  with  those 

massive  cuts  Ryerson  will 
see  its  deficit  jump 
$400,000  to  $1.5  million 
next  year.  Packham  said. 
Another  deficit  next  year 


would  push  Ryerson  over 
the  “danger  point”. 

“People  can’t  keep  ex- 
pecting what  they  have  in 
the  past  with  the  money 
Ryerson  is  getting.” 

Ryerson  faculty 

association  president 

Ron  Shirtlifr  said  the  pro- 
posed budget  would 
seriously  affect  the  in 
stitute's  future. 

“We  won’t  exist  as  a 
polytechnical  if  cuts  con- 
tinue ike  this  for  another 
year,”  he  said.  “We  won’t 
be  able  to  continue  the 
teaching  style,  which  has 
been  relatively  small 
class  sizes  and  a personal 
level  of  teaching.” 
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Freedom  of  the  press: 
How  many  have  it? 


Journalism  Club 


Nick  Fillmore,  assignmertt  editor  at 
the  CBC,  Toronto,  will  speak  to  the 
Journalism  Club  and  all  other 
interested  persons  at  the  college 
Monday,  March  5. 


Check  the  bulletin  boards  for  further 
information  about  time  and  place. 
Everyone  welcome. 


According  to  popular 
belief,  freedom  of  the 
press  has  always  been 
and  remains  one  of  the 
basic  foundations  of 
Canadian  society. 

But  what  is  ‘freedom  of 
the  press’  and  how  well 
does  this  idea  correspond 
to  reality? 

For  diversity  to  occur 
in  the  information  and 
analysis  presented  to  the 
public,  there  must  be 
diversity  of  media  sour> 
ces  and  some  form  of 
ideological  competition 
whereby  one  position  is 
not  capable  of  totally 
overwhelming  alternative 
positions.  In  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  that  there 
is  an  “open  market” 
situation,  and  not  one 
monopolized  by  a few 
dominant  sources. 

That’s  not  what’s  hap- 
pening in  Canada.  Few 
Canadian  cities,  regar- 
dless of  their  size,  have 
more  than  two  com- 
mercial papers;  many 
have  only  one. 

The  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Mass  Media, 
which  released  its  report 
in  the  early  seventies, 
found  that  “the  trend 
towards  fewer  and  fewer 
owners  of  our  sources  of 
news  and  information  is 
already  well-entrenched. 
There  are  only  five  cities 
in  the  country  where 
genuine  competition  bet- 
ween newspapers  exists; 
and  in  all  five  cities,  some 
or  all  of  these  thirty-five 
Canadian  communities 
with  two  or  more  daily 
newspapers;  today,  there 
are  only  fifteen  and,  in 
five  of  those  cities,  the 
two  dailies  are  published 
by  the  same  owner.”  The 
situation  has  improved 
slightly  since  then,  with 
second  newspapers  being 
established  in  formerly 
one-paper  cities  like  Kit- 
chener-Waterloo  and  Ed- 
monton, but  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

Freedom  of  the  press, 
like  free  enterprise,  may 
have  existed  in  the  past, 
but  in  our  corporate 
society  it  has  become 
simply  another  con- 
venient myth. 

Canada’s  first 

newspaper,  the  Halifax 
Gazette,  was  founded 
almost  100  years  after 
the  ftrst  British  paper, 
and  nearly  50  years  after 
the  first  newspaper  ap- 
peared in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time, 
as  Wallace  Clement  poin- 
ts out  in  The  Canadian 
Corporate  Elite,  several 
processes  have  been 
operating. 

In  1900,  there  were  121 
dailies,  and  the  peak  was 
reached  in  1913.  when 
there  were  138.  At  that 
time,  though,  there  were 
also  138  publishers.  In 
1930,  99  publishers  con- 


trolled 116  dailies.  By 
1953,  there  were  89 
dailies,  but  only  57 
publishers,  the  period 
uith  the  fewest  dailies 
and  publishers. 

In  1966,  this  had  in- 
creased to  110  dailies 
and  63  publishers. 
However,  intertwined 
with  the  concentration  of 
dailies  and  publishers  is 
another  phenomenon, 
that  of  group  ownership. 
By  1970,  12  groups  con- 
trolled over  two-thirds  of 
the  116  dailies.  While 
three  groups,  Southam, 
FP  Publications,  and 
Thomson,  controlled 
about  20  per  cent  of  the 
circulation  in  1958,  by 
1970,  their  control  had 
risen  to  47  per  cent,  in- 
cluding 49  of  the  116 
dailies. 

There  is  another  way  of 
examining  concentration, 
and  that  is  a comparison 
between  the  number  of 
dailies  and  circulation.  In 
the  table  below,  the  num- 
ber of  dailies  and  total 
circulation  are  traced 
over  a 50-year  period.  It 
should  be  remembered 
that  the  phenomenon  of 
groups  is  occuring  in  ad- 
dition to  the  con- 
centration which  appears 
here. 

What  these  intervals 
indicate  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  dailies  over  the 
long  term  has  not  in- 
creased while,  as  already 
pointed  out,  group  owner- 
ship has  been  steadily 
reducing  the  in- 
dependence of  these 
dailies;  that  is,  two-thirds 
of  the  dailies  in  1971 
were  controlled  by  only 
12  groups  while,  in  1921, 
the  111  dailies  are  all  in- 
dependent. While  the 
number  of  dailies  has 
remained  steady  with 
only  a three  per  cent  in- 
crease in  50  years,  the 
circulation  has  increased 
almost  three-fold.  Nearly 
the  same  number  of 
dailies  control  a much 
wider  circulation  than 
earlier,  thus  representing 
concentration  several 
times  greater  than  was 
evident  in  1921. 

By  1979,  figures  based 
on  concentration  In  1970 
have  become  somewhat 
conservative.  For  as 
Charles  Lynch,  bureau 

SHOE 
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chief  for  Southam  News 
Service,  admitted  when 
he  spoke  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  in 
late  January,  “!  don’t  see 
the  trend  towards  con- 
centration continuing  in- 
to the  late  future.  . .It 
can’t;  we’ve  already 
bought  up  all  there  was 
to  buy  up  . . .” 

But,  while  the  structure 
of  the  media  has  changed 
over  the  past  50  years, 
the  popular  image 
surrounding  it  has  not.  As 
the  Senate  report  notes: 
“Conventional  wisdom 
still  cherishes  the  image 
of  the  ‘independent 
owner-editor,  a tough  but 
kindly  old  curmudgeon 
who  somehow  represen- 
ted the  collective  con- 
science of  his  com- 
munity’. If  this  image 


ever  had  any  validity,  it 
hasn’t  now.  Your  average 
daily  newspaper  editor  is 
the  hired  branch 
manager  for  a group  of 
shareholders  who 

typically  live  elsewhere.” 

Freedom  of  the  Press  is 
guaranteed  to  those  who 
own  one 

As  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  increased 
concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  daily  newspapers 
in  Canada  has  led  to  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the 
independence  of  each 
paper.  The  analysis  of 


ownership  patterns  of 
Canadian  dailies  in- 
dicates that  control  of  the 
press  is  based  on  the 
same  economic 

organization  and  finan- 
cial advantages  common 
to  any  corporate  en- 
terprise. The  fact  that 
legally,  the  right  to 
publish  exists  does  not 
guarantee  a ftee  press. 

Apart  from  ownership, 
one  can  look  at  the  con- 
trol advertising  exercises 
over  the  press.  Any 
publication  which  wants 
support  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vertising from  large  cor- 
porations must  maintain 
an  editorial  policy  con- 
sistent with  the  interests 
of  those  corporations. 
This  does  not  mean  that 
advertisers  verbally  dic- 
tate editorial  policy,  but 
that  corporations  wield 
power  by  their  ability  to 
withdraw  financial  sup- 
port. 

Lynch  led  support  to 
this  argument  when  he 
was  attempting  to  justify 
the  gradual  demise  of  the 
independent  press  in 
Canada. 

“The  larger  a paper  is, 
the  more  advantageous 
its  position  with  respect 
to  attracting  advertisers. 
By  far  the  largest  part  of 
a peer’s  income  comes 
th:^gh  advertising,  and 
1 know  that  if  I wrote 
something  that  large  ad- 
vertisers took  great  ex- 
ception to,  I could  be  fired 
tomorrow.” 

If  chains  like  Southam 
and  Thomson  have  to 
select  copy  with  an  eye  to 
avoiding  stepping  on  the 
toes  of  the  advertisers,  it 
seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  a small,  com- 
munity-based paper  may 
have  an  equally  difficult 
time  with  advertising.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  case’ 
small,  independent 
publications  often  fold 
prematurely  simply 
because  advertising  is 
hard  to  obtain. 

There  are  a number  of 
reasons  for  this  quite 
apart  from  the  issue  of 
whether  the  copy  is  “ac- 
ceptable”. First,  an  in- 
dependent paper  finds  it 
difficult  to  crack  the 
monopoly  of  chain 
papers  because  they  can’t 
match  the  cir- 


culation-advertisers log- 
ically want  to  reach  the 
maximum  readership 
and  are  more  apt  to  list 
with  a well-established 
paper.  The  second  is  that, 
while  initial  capital  in- 
vestment in  equipment 
needed  for  publicaton  is 
not  that  great,  long-term 
financial  stability 

remains  elusive. 

The  Content:  The 

Medium  and  the  Message 

Freedom  of  the  press 
must  be  placed  within  its 
economic  and  political 
context  to  have  any 
meaning.  Diversity  of 
opinion  is  clearly  evident 
within  the  media;  and 
liberal  democracies, 
unlike  totalitarian  states 
like  Chile  of  South 
Africa,  pride  themselves 
on  their  “openess”.  To 
place  the  media  in  Its 
context  means  to  un- 
derstand who  has  access 
to  the  media  and  who  is 
vulnerable. 

“In  other  words,”  as 
Clement  puts  it,  “power 
in  other  sheres  of  society 
have  their  reflection  in 
the  content  of  the  media 
The  major  identification 
of  the  media,  for  a variety 
or  reasons,  ...  is  with 
liberal-democracy  and 
capitalism.  Put  another 
way,  this  means  iden- 
tification with  the 
prevailing  political  and 
economic  orders.” 

Lynch  believes 

wholeheartedly  in  the 
righteousness  of  such  a 


view,  commenting  that 
what  “we  have  here  in 
Canada  is  the  best  of  ail 
possible  worlds,  and  the 
media  has  an  obligation 
to  preserve  the  existing 
society.”  Defence  of  the 
status  quo  becomes 
synonymous  with  ob- 
jectivity. Criticism  is  per- 
mitted and  even  en- 
couraged, but  only  within 
very  real  limits. 

The  Media  Complexes 

The  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Mass 
Media  studied  the  pat- 
terns of  ownership  of  the 
media  in  Canada  and 
identified  twenty  groups 
“holding  extensive  media 
interests  in  Canada”. 

Of  these  twenty,  four 
were  regarded  as  “sub- 
stantially smaller”  than 
the  others  in  terms  of  cir- 
culation and  were  drop- 
ped from  the  final  study. 
One  other,  Moffat  Com- 
munications, despite  its 
size,  could  not  be  located 
in  either  the  “Directory  of 
Directors”  or  through  the 
CALURA  reports  filed 
with  the  Department  of 
Consumer  and  Corporate 
Affairs  in  Ottawa. 

This  leaves  fifteen  cor- 
porate complexes  which 
form  the  basis  of  what  is 
known  as  the  media  elite; 
The  Basset-Eaton 
Group,  Bushnell  Com- 
munications. CHUM  Ltd., 
Paul  Desmarais,  Jean 
Parisien,  and  Jacques 
Francoeur,  FP 

Publications,  the  Irving 
Group,  Maclean-Hunter 
Ltd.,  The  McConnell 
Family,  The  Sifton 
Group,  The  Southam- 
Selkirk  Group,  Standard 
Broadcasting  Corporati- 
on Ltd.,  Telemedia 
(Quebec)  Ltd.,  the  Thom- 
son Group,  Toronto  Star, 
Ltd.,  and  Western  Broad- 
casting Company  Ltd. 

These  fifteen  com- 
panies have  fteedom  of 
the  press.  Few  others  do. 

by  Terry  Pugh 
of  the  Sheaf 
for  CUP 
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40,000  jobs  for  1 million  students 

Outlook  is  bleak  for 


Ottawa  (Cup)~The 
federal  government  will 
spend  $113.5  million  this 
summer  for  Job  creation 
for  youth.  Employment 
Minister  Bud  Cullen  an- 
nounced Feb.  15. 

But  the  National  Union 
of  Students  (NUS)  has 
said  this  will  not  solve  the 
serious  student  summer 
unemployment  program 
in  Canada. 

This  year’s  budget  for 
the  federal  Canada  Sum- 
mer Youth  Employment 
Program  is  up  from  last 


year’s  $4.8  million, 
Cullen  said,  and  will  em- 
ploy 64,000  young  people 
through  direct  job 
creation  and  will  place 
another  202,000  in 
private  sector  Jobs. 

Young  Canada  Works 
(YCW),  the  largest 
federal  program,  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  work 
for  35,000  youth  at  a cost 
of  $62  million. 

However,  the  program 
does  not  go  far  enough  in 
combatting  student  un- 
employment, which  was 


17  per  cent  last  summer 
and  expected  to  be  as 
high  this  year. 

NUS  researcher  Morna 
Ballantyne  noted  that 
last  year,  YCW  could 
only  fund  about  a third  of 
the  14,300  project  applic- 
ation with  its  budget  of 
548.8  million.  To  pay  for 
all  of  the  projects  would 
require  $18  million,  she 
said. 

“Another  problem  with 
Young  Canada  Works  is 
that  it  only  provides 
short-term  Jobs,”  she 


summer  Job  seekers 


said.  “When  that  Is  added 
to  the  tightened  UIC 
regulations,  you  are 
going  to  have  many 
students  unable  to  qualify 
for  unemployment  In- 
surance when  they  can’t 
find  work  at  the  end  of 
this  summer  or  at  the 
beginning  of  next  sum- 
mer.” 

Many  other  govern- 
ment Job  creation  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Youth 
Jobs  Corps,  sufier  from 
the  same  problem, 
Ballantyne  said  . 


She  also  said  the 
government’s  Canada 
Employment  Center  for 
Students,  which  are  to 
place  202,000  students  in 
private  sector  Jobs  while 
only  directly  1,300  Jobs, 
is  a poor  solution  to  un- 
employment. 

“The  centres  help  find 
jobs,  wh  ich  with  current 
levels  of  unemployment 
are  scarce,  but  don't 
create  any  new  ones,” 
Ballantyne  said. 

According  to  Statistics 
Canada,  there  are  only 


approximately  40,000  Job 
openings  for  the  nearly 
one  million  out-of-work 
Canadians. 

The  government  has 
also  gone  back  on  its 
promise  to  use  the  $580 
million  cut  from  the  UIC 
program  last  fall  for  Job 
creation,  Ballantyne  said. 

Ballantyne  said  the 
only  way  the  government 
can  seriously  fight  youth 
unemployment  i$ 

through  a program  of 
large-scale  direct  Job 
creation,  she  said. 


READ  rW  CANADIAN 

ENEROr  nORT  AND  FEa 

NKE  AND  WARM  AU.  OVER. 


Thanks  to  the  recent  discovery  and 
development  of  new  natural  gas  reserves, 
Canada's  industrial  and  domestic  energy 
requirements  are  now  well  assured  for  the 
foreseeablefuture.  In  fact,  natural  gas  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  the  number  one  fuel  of 
Canada's  continued  economic  growth. 

This  is  not  only  good  news  for  our  growing 
natural  gas  industry,  it  is  good  news  for  all 
Canadians. 

Instead  of  an  energy  problem,  we  are 
faced  with  an  energy  opportunity! 

From  energy  problem  to  energy 
opportunity: 

The  abundance  of  this  clean,  high-energy 
fuel  is  a powerful  reason  to  re-assess  your 
ways  of  using  energy  Consider  the  security  of 
supply  Today  and  tomorrow  Consider  your 
energy  costs.  Today  and  tomorrow.  Consider 
environmental  standards.  Today  and 
tomorrow 

Because  it  is  Canadian,  right  from 
the  wellhead  to  the  user,  because  it  is 


TransCanada  Pipelines 


plentiful,  economical  and  clean,  natural 
gas  is  clearly  the  energy  source  you  should 
consider. 

The  supply  inventory  is  right.  The  price  is 
right,  And  the  time  is  right. 

Every  Canadian  benefits  from  the 
progress  of  the  natural  gas  industry: 

One  obvious  benefit  of  a home-grown 
energy  supply  is  that  we  don't  have  to  buy  it 
from  abroad,  Canadian  natural  gas  produc- 
tion and  exports  also  help  improve  our 
international  balance  of  payments. 

Canada's  industrial  as  well  as  domestic 
users  of  natural  gas  enjoy  the  unique 
advantage  of  being  in  a surplus  supply 
situation  in  energy  No  other  type  of  energy 
offers  this  tremendous  advantage  today 

Currently,  natural  gas  prices  and 
pricing  structures  are  generally  competitive 
with  other  forms  of  energy 


How  can  we  work  together  to  make  the 
most  of  a good  thing? 

On  our  part,  we  at  TransCanada  Pipelines 
are  developing  new  transmission  routes  and 
transportation  systems  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
natural  gas  to  new  communities.  A major 
pipeline  extension  to  Eastern  Quebec  and 
appropriate  transportation  systems  to  serve 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  are  in  ^e  planning 
stages. 

All  these  investments  are  a clear 
reflection  of  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  Canada's 
growing  reserves  and  its  superior  distribution 
system,  natural  gas  is  ready  to  fuel  Canada's 
growth  into  the  21st  century  The  natural  gas 
opportunity  has  never  been  better. 

you  can  plan,  birild,  invest  and  live  with 
new  assurance: 

You  can  be  assured  of  a long-term  security 
of  supply  And  frie  mae  ways  you  use 
natural  gas,  the  greater  is  the  industry's 
incentive  to  develop  new  reserves,  new 
technology  and  better  systems. 


Make  the 
mortofitJoday. 
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In  the  last  issue  of 
Spoke,  candidates  for  the 
executive  positions  of  the 
DSA  were  invited  to  sub- 
mit statements  to  the 
Spoke  office  for 
publication.  Appearing 
on  this  page  are  the  sub- 
missions received  to  date. 

Since  the  deadline  for 
nomination  was  extended 
until  March  6 at  3:30 
p.m.,  any  further  sub- 
missions received  before 
that  date  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  Spoke. 

It  is  obvious  from  the 
statements  that 
there  are  some 
concerned  people  run- 
ning this  year.  The  staff 
of  Spoke  hopes  that  the 
students  of  Conestoga 
will  read  these  statemen- 
and  make  intelligent 
decisions  when  the  elec- 
tions happen  March  21 
and  22. 

it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  following  articles 
are  in  no  way  edited  from 
their  original  form  as 
submitted. 

—Editor 


THE  ELECTION 

Going  for  it  — a reai 


Dana  Culp 

I’ve  been  repeatedly 
warned  that  being  an 
executive  of  the  DSA  is 
the  “kiss  of  death”.  Ac- 
tually, I feel  it  makes  me 
more  responsible.  I sup- 
pose it  goes  back  to  the 
adage  that  the  more  res- 
]>onsibilities  we  take  on, 
the  more  responsible  we 
become:  or  the  more 
work  we  do,  the  more 
work  we  ran  do.  Anyway, 
I’m  running  again:  no  len- 
gthy speeches,  no  dis- 
torted promises,  just 
Dana  running  again.  Do 
you  realize  that  this  is  the 
third  time  I have  been 
nominated  for  a postion 
on  the  DSA  executive? 
Let  me  refresh  your  mem- 
ory. 


and  I was  also  acting 
president.  This  was  in  my 
first  year  of  college.  So  it 
was  a two-fisted  fight  un- 
til 1 ran  for  the  next  year, 
and  was  acclaimed  vice- 
president.  Gerry  was  ac- 
claimed president.  May  I 
add  here  that  that  really 
Stunk  and  the  cockles  of 
my  heart  are  truly  war- 
med at  the  sight  of  so 
many  people  running  for 
office.  Now  then!  I have 
been  in  office  (and  sur- 
vived very  well,  thank 
you)  for  a year  and  a half. 
I feel  confident  that  I can. 


President  of  the  DSA.  I 
am  a 2nd  year  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Tech- 


not  only  survive,  but  do  a 
very  adequate  job  as 
president  next  year— I’d 
like  to  get  out  my  Tanya 
the  Lion  Tamer’s  whip 
and  drive  out  the  apathy, 
but  I really  can’t  to  one 
thing  about  it.  All  1 ask  is 
your  support,  expecially 
in  voting.  Oh  yes,  and  my 
favorite  flavour’s  purple. 

Dana  Cutp 

Dan  Ulrich 

Hi,  my  name  is  Dan  nology  student.  My  past 
Ulrich  and  I am  a can-  experience  in  executive 
didate  for  the  office  of  the  positions  has  been 


V ' 

Dan  Ulrich 


Dana  Culp 
The  first  time  1 was 
elected  for  vice-president 
of  the  DSA  I ran  against 
Gerry  Daly,  and  won.  The 
then-president,  Howard 
Elliot,  graduated  early 


varied.  For  the  previous 
two  years  I have  been 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  and  Service  at 
Stirling  Ave.  Mennonite 
Church.  This  post  also 
placed  me  as  a member 
of  the  Church  Council. 
These  two  positions  have 
taught  me  a lot  in  public 
relations.  I am  29  years 
of  age  and  have  been 
married  for  the  last  6V2 
years. 

After  I am  elected  to 
the  Office  of  President  my 
plans  call  for  two^ 
changes  in  policy.  The  fir- 


The  candidates  interviewed 


It's  DSA  election  time  again  and  this  year  three  can- 
didates have  declared  themselves  in  the  running  for 
the  president's  position.  This  is  an  improvement  over 
last  year  when  both  the  president  and  the  vice- 
president  got  in  by  acclamation. 

Dana  Culp,  a second-year  broadcasting  student  and 
the  current  vice-president  of  the  DSA  is  seeking  the 
presidency. 

Culp  served  as  vice-president  last  year,  and  was  ac- 
ting president  in  the  absence  of  Howard  Elliot,  last 
year's  president  who  graduated  early. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  plagued  the  DSA  this 
year  has  been  the  lack  of  participation  in  on-campus 
pubs.  Culp  attributed  the  situation  to  student  apathy. 

■‘it  is  the  number  one  problem.”  she  said.  “The 
publicity  is  done  very  well,  it's  just  the  lack  of  in- 
terest." 

”1  don't  see  how  you  can  correct  apathy, 
anywhere." 

One  of  the  causes,  she  added,  could  be  the  location 
of  the  college.  It  is  such  a long  distance  from  the  city 
that  students  aren't  willing  to  drive  that  far  to  attend 
the  activities. 

Culp  is  not  interested  in  affiliation  with  the  Ontario 
College  Commission  (OCC)  which  represents  1 2 of 
the  22  community  colleges,  "because  they  are  too 
radical  and  we  don't  need  them." 

She  bases  her  belief  on  a conference  she  attended 
with  the  Council  of  Regents  and  student  union  leaders 
in  North  Bay  last  semester. 

"The  whole  feeling  was  one  of  rebellion  and  I'm 
sure  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students  (OFS,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  OCC)  had  something  to  do  with 
that,"  she  said. 

If  she  is  elected  president,  Culp  plans  to  continue 
the  work  she  has  been  doing.  She  said  her  chances  of 
being  elected  are  "good",  but  added,  "it's  hard  to 
say."  "It  depends  on  the  other  candidates’ platforms 
and  who  votes. 

Murray  O'Callaghan,  a 22  year-old  first  year  broad- 
casting student  is  also  running  for  president. 

He  said  "first  of  all  we  have  to  find  a way  to  deal 
with  apathy  and  the  place  to  start  is  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  themselves." 

"You  have  to  get  the  interest  in  a small  core  group 
first:  you've  got  to  believe  the  DSA  can  do  something 
positive.” 

O'Callaghan  would  like  to  research  the  OCC 
before  making  any  decision  on  that  group,  adding  that 
he  understands  they  are  interested  in  the  common 
problems  of  the  students.” 

He  said  that  the  job  is  not  a "power  trip",  but  more 
a matter  of  coordinating  activities.  "Listening."  he  ad- 
ded, "is  the  most  important  thing  in  that  job," 
"Communication  should  flow  from  the  students  to 
the  DSA  and  outward  again.  The  students  here  don't 
know  that  they  have  a voice." 

O'Callaghan  doesn't  feel  that  the  DSA  is 
representative  of  the  students'  wants  and  needs  and 
said  "the  winter  carnival  indicated  that  the  DSA  is  out 
of  step." 

"I  feel  he  has  missed  his  calling.”  he  said  referring  to 


Gerry  Daly,  president  of  the  DSA. 

"Gerry  has  adopted  a head  in  the  sand  attitude 
towards  politics,"  he  said. 

O'Callaghan  is  optimistic  about  his  chances  in  the 
election  and  although  he  has  attended  only  two 
meetings  of  the  DSA.  he  said.  "I'm  interested  enough 
to  find  out  how  the  DSA  works  and  I've  read  the  con- 
stitution.” 

"One  thing  people  say  around  here  is  that  they 
don't  care,"  but  his  advice  is  to  make  a choice,  "vote 
for  somebody." 

■u  Dan  Ulrich.  29,  a second-year  mechanical 
engineering  and  technology  student  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Services  at  the  Stirling 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church  and  is  a member  of  the 
church  council.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  DSA. 

He  said  that  the  president  should  serve  as  liason  bet- 
ween the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  separate  fuc- 
tions  of  the  committees  of  the  DSA,  offering  general 
advice  and  direction. 

The  basic  funtion  of  the  DSA  is  to  oversee  the  ex- 
tra-curricular activities  such  as  the  winter  carnival,  the 
canoe  race,  pubs,  intramural  and  varsity  sports,  he 
said. 

He  cited  the  lack  of  success  at  the  pubs  and  van- 
dalism as  the  major  problems  at  the  college. 

"It  could  be  a factor  that  the  groups  have  not  been 
the  best  available,  with  the  exception  of  Zon. 
Wireless,  and  the  Ian  Thomas  Band,” 

"Mind  you,"  he  added,  "we  don't  have  the  funds 
necessary," 

Referring  to  the  vandalism,  he  said  it  could  be  one 
or  two  students  or  a group  who  are  deliberately  doing 
this. 

"I  intend  to  investigate  this.  If  it's  just  a group  we 
will  take  some  action. ' ' 

We  could  recommend  action  to  the  administration 
when  students  are  caught  in  the  act  of  damaging 
school  property.  In  the  student  handbook  this  type  of 
behaviour  comes  under  conduct  unbecoming  to 
students,  and  they  could  be  expelled  for  this  reason." 

Cutbacks  is  another  issue  that  next  year's  president 
will  have  to  face. 

Ulrich  said  "I'm  not  that  well  informed  to  comment 
on  chat.  I'm  not  aware  of  all  the  avenues  open  to  stop 
that  action." 

"I  don't  think  cutbacks  should  come  at  the  college 
level  because  they  produce  the  technologists  and  the 
technicians  that  business  requires.”  he  added. 

The  present  administration  . he  said,  has  been  run 
well,  although  there  are  a few  things  chat  he  would 
change.  "He's  not  using  his  resources.  He's  trying  to 
do  everything  himself."  he  said  referring  to  Gerry 
Daly,  the  current  president  of  the  DSA. 

Any  person  in  politics  or  administration  has  to  be  a 
little  bull-headed.  He's  going  to  run  into  opposition  no 
matter  which  way  be  turns."  he  added. 

Ulrich  said  his  chances  of  winning  are  "pretty  good" 
and  that  most  of  his  support  will  probably  come  from 
the  technology  wing. 

— Olav  Svela 


St  change  involves  separ- 
ating the  office  of  the 
President  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  With  increased 
interest  in  the  DSA  and 
the  related  increase  in 
the  Board  of  Directors,  it 
is  becoming  too  much  for 
one  person  to  handle. 
Besides,  if  the  Board  is 
the  President’s  boss,  how 
can  the  President  be  in 
charge  of  his  superiors. 
This  has  led  to  argument 
and  conlict  of  interest  in 
the  past.  I intend  to  stop 
it.  Secondly,  the  aid  to 
the  clubs  has  been  purely 
nominal  in  the  past.  This 
has  to  change.  If  we,  as 
students,  are  to  learn 
anything  while  we  are 
here,  these  clubs  help 
perform  this  function. 
They  are  instrumental  in 
informing  the  students  of 
what  the  real  world  holds 
for  them  in  their  chosen 
field.  The  field  trips  each 
year  show  the  students 
what  is  happening  in  in- 
dustry and  relate  the 
paperwork  of  assign- 
ments to  reality.  The 
$150.00  that  is  currently 
allowed  for  each  club 
would  hardly  pay  for  a 3 
or  4 day  trip  to  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  or  even  Wash- 
ington for  a week. 

My  first  promise  is  to 
keep  the  student  activity 
fee  at  the  present  level  of 
$36.00  a student.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  exSra 
money  as  the  current 
total  is  approximateV 
$10,000.00  over  the 
budget.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a closer  scrutiny  of  the 
existing  budget  and  care- 
fill  judgement  of  how  we 
spend  it. 

Another  bone  of  con- 
tention and  one  that  has 
caused  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  problems  is  the 
weekly  Pub.  This  past 
year  has  been  poor  in  at- 
tendance and  high  in 
vandalism.  There  are 
several  possible  solutions 
to  these  problems.  Ideas 
are  presently  being 
tossed  around  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and 
many  of  you  possibly 
have  ideas  on  how  to 
cure  them.  I myself,  have 
no  ready  answers,  simply 
because  there  are  none. 
What  is  needed  most  of 
all  is  for  you  as  students 
to  take  a little  pride  in  our 
school.  We  can  accom- 
plish great  things  when 
we  work  together  for  the 
good  of  all. 

I encourage  all  studen- 
ts to  come  and  vote  for 
me  on  March  14  and  15 
for  a more  open  and 
Communicative  executive 

Dan  Ulrich 
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election  at  Conestoga 


Murray  O’Callaghan 
and 

J.  Reid  Dennison 

Spirit  and  sense.  Two 
things  we’d  like  to  intro- 
duce to  this  campus  next 
year.  Lofty  words,  we  ad- 
mit, but  we  really  mean 
it. 

“We”  are  Murray 
O’Callaghan  and  Reid 
Dennison.  Murray  is  a 22 
year  old  broadcasting 
student  and  wants  to 
work  for  you  as  president 
of  the  D.S.A.  Reid  is  21, 
and  in  the  film  production 
course.  As  you  might’ve 


guessed,  he  wants  to  be  responsibility  of  the 

your  vicc-prez.  D.S.A.  to  get  it  out  of  you. 

Spirit  is  something  you  Sense  is  a sense  of  res- 
have. We  consider  it  the  ponsibility.  Vou  are 


Murray  O'Callaghan  (left)  and  J.  Reid  Dennison 


Bring  ycHir  own 

^ "1C 


Next  time,  pick  up  some  smooth,  refreshing, 
imported  Heineken. 

Whether  you  buy  it  by  the  bottle,  the  six-pack, 
or  the  case,  you’re  assured  of  good  taste. 

And  isn’t  that  what  B.Y.O.H.  is  all  about? 

It’s  all  a matter  of  taste. 


Represented  in  Canada  by  Satnsbuiy  Urnired. 
IMPORTED  HEINEKEN  - AVAILABLE  AT  LIQUOR  STORES. 


LICENSED  UNDER  LLBO 

Continuous  Dancing  Mon.— Sat. 

NOJEANSPifase 

k (zMorroiSIiya 

^^475  King  N.,  Waterloo  Phone  (184-0220^ 
EnteroHKIngSt- 
Weber  St. 


paying  for  the  D.S.A.;  it  is 
responsible  to  you,  to 
make  sure  you  get  your 
36  bucks  worth. 

We  don’t  agree  on 
everything,  but  we  hope 
by  working  together,  we 
will  be  able  to  exchange 
ideas  and  work  in  a pos- 
itive way  to  bring  about 
the  policies  you  want  to 
see.  We  hope  to  get  some 
feedback  from  you  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks.  In 
the  meantime,  we  have  a 
few  ideas  of  our  o\vn: 
Communication — Throu- 
gh improved  commun- 
ications between  you  and 
the  D.S.A.  We  see  a res- 
ponsive group  of  stu- 
dents, acting  on  your  be- 
half. How?  Indirectly, 
with  input  from  you,  via 
your  rep.  And  directly,  by 
surveying  for  your 
opinions  on  a regular 
basis. 

Transportation — You 
don’t  need  to  be  told  how 
bad  bus  service  is.  We’d 
like  to  investigate  the  im- 
provement of  transit 
using  four  approaches;  1) 
Buying  or  leasing  our 
own  bus  2)  Contracting 
out  to  a local  bus  com- 
pany 3)  Working  through 
the  cities  of  Kitchener 
and  Cambridge  to  im- 
prove service  4)  Working 
closely  with  the  college 
administration  towards  a 
solution. 

Entertainment— We  want 
to  run  break  even  events 
that  appeal  to  a broader 
range  of  people.  Rock 
and  roll  in  the  cafeteria? 
Disco  in  the  lounge?  If 
that’s  what  you  want, 
that’s  what  the  D.S.A. 
should  provide.  If  it’s  not 
breaking  even,  we’re 
doing  something  wrong. 
Political  Activity— The 
D.S.A.’s  mandate  goes 
much  further  than  pro- 
viding your  enter- 
tainment. It  has  a respon- 
sibility to  fight  on  every 
issue  that  affects  you. 
Cutbacks  are  one  such 
issue  that  affect  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  We  need 
to  join  a group  like  the 
Ontario  Council  of 
Colleges,  a group  that 
will  represent  all  of  us  to 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Look  at  our  picture. 
Remember  those  faces. 
You  can  find  us  in  our 
respective  departments. 
Talk  to  us.  And  vote. 

Murray  O'Callaghan 
J.  Reid  Dennison 

Darwin  Witmer 

Let’s  be  brief  , I am  a 
second  year  film  student 
and  I am  willing  to  spend 
the  time  and  have  the 


energy  to  deal  with  the 
problems.  We  need  to  im- 
prove the  pub  situation 
.improve  communicatio- 
ns and  cut  down  on 
wasteful  DSA  spending. 


Darwin  Wffmer 

Now  that  you  know 
what  I look  like,  please 
approach  me  with  your 
ideas  and  questions. 

— Darwin  Witmer 

Val  Saturno 

Do  you  care  where  and 
how  your  $36,  activity  fee 
is  spent?  Do  you  even 
know  what  its  used  for? 

It’s  used  for  all  the 
social  activities  and  ath- 
letics the  D.S.A.  and 
A.S.A.  organize.  Like 
pubs,  intramural  sports 
and  the  winter  carnival. 
Therefore,  it  is  important 
for  you  to  have  a Board 
of  Directors  who  is  res- 
ponsible, trustworthy  and 
cares  about  you,  the 
students. 

I’m  Val  Safumo,  and 
for  those  of  you  who  don’t 
know  me.  I’m  21  and  a 
second  year  accounting 
student.  I’m  presently  in- 


volved in  most  intra 
mural  sports,  ie.  of- 
ficiating and  partic- 
ipating, I’ve  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  pub  staff  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  I’m 
very  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  in  this 
school. 

The  position  I’m  run- 
ning (or  is  Vice-President 
and  if  elected,  my  duties 
will  be  to  take  over  In  the 
absence  of  the  President, 
to  represent  the  student 
government  and  body, 
and  to  run  future  elec- 
tions. My  major  objec- 
tives for  next  year  are:  To 
improve  the  participation 
and  interest  of  the 
student  body  in  social 
events  and  activities;  Im- 
proving the  college  pubs, 
by  trying  to  make  it  a 
profitable  organization; 
Stop  vandalism  at  the 
pubs  and  a better  control 
of  the  D.S.A.  budgets. 


Val  Safumo 

I can’t  make  any 
ific  promises,  except  that 
I will  do  the  best  I can. 

VqI  Saturno 


STRATHCOIMA 

I A magniricem  year  ’lound  >kild<fneM  cemce 
orrenne  appreniicerhip  pto*tamme»  m oui- 

I doorandenvironmemalcdukaiion  Enjpyihc 

_ bctuiy  and  iranquiluy  of  Vantouvet  Ixiand  ' 

I moumain».fotexis.lake>andOk«n. 

I Please  send  me  your  34 
I page  1979  calendar  of  over 
. 80  outdoor  programs. 


I STRATHCONA 

I BuK  2160.  (ampbelt  Ki«er.  B.t 
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Journalists  must  be  ‘sceptical  not  cynical’ 


Yvonne  Burgess,  director  of  radio  news  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Carleton  University  in  Ot- 
tawa. believes  that  a concisely  written  radio  news 
story  must  be  sensational  to  be  one  minute  and  30 
seconds  long.  Most  should  have  about  30  seconds 
devoted  to  them  she  said. 

Burgess,  who  has  worked  for  various  Australian 
newspapers  as  well  as  Reuters  news  service.  The  Finan- 
cial Post.  CBC  Inter  Service,  and  the  CBC  programs 
The  World  at  Six  and  The  World  ot  Eight,  has  received 
two  awards  for  her  contributuion  to  journalism. 

She  told  about  30  members  of  the  Ontario  Radio 
Campus  Organization  (which  has  been  in  existence  sin- 
ce last  March)  at  their  February  conference  held  in 
Ottawa  that  she  runs  a professional  newsroom  at 
Carleton.  "The  young  people  take  full  responsibility 
for  newscasts,”  she  said.  "I  do  not  work  as  assign- 
ment editor  or  editor.  I give  assessments." 

When  Burgess  arrived  at  Carleton  last  summer  she 
found  that  the  faculty  of  journalism  had  been 


IVIOVIES 


WITh jOANNE 

The  acting  by  the  two  stars  in  Some  Time  Next  Year 
is  its  best  feature;  the  syrupy,  corny,  overdone  first 
scene  is  its  worst. 

The  movie,  which  opened  last  week  at  the 
Waterloo  Theatre,  stars  Alan  Alda  and  Ellen  Burstyn. 
The  two  meet  by  chance  and  fall  in  love  at  a weekend 
resort.  The  problem:  they're  married,  and  not  to 
each  other.  But  they  have  an  affair  anyhow,  and  meet 
on  the  same  weekend  for  the  next  26  years. 

The  first  scene  was  poorly  done,  and  had  me  cursing 
at  the  vs^aste  of  money.  Here  Alda  and  Burstyn,  as 
George  and  Doris,  are  sitting  at  separate  tables  in  the 
dining  room,  then  sitting  at  one  table,  then  sitting  in 
front  of  a fireplace,  while  a love  song  sung  by  Johnny 
Mathis  and  Jane  Oliver  pours  over  them. 

Then  they  are  asleep  in  bed  the  next  morning. 
George  wakes  up  first,  looks  at  Doris  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  that  clearly  said  "What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  did  I do?"  He  immediately  begins  get- 
ting dressed,  taking  great  care  to  keep  the  sheet 
round  his  waist. 

When  Doris  wakes  up,  it's  the  sheet  routine  all  over 
again.  I would  have  been  quite  happy  if  the  cover  had 
slipped  and  exposed  one  or  both  of  them. 

Then  they  begin  talking,  first  about  how  much  in 
love  they  are  and  how  easy  they  find  it  to  taik  to  one 
another.  This  did  not  interest  me,  since  I don't  believe 
in  love  at  first  sight.  Then  they  began  talking  about 
how  guilty  they  felt,  and  showed  each  other  pictures 
of  their  children. 

But  the  movie  did  get  better— in  fact,  it  became  an 
enjoyable,  humorous  experience.  The  humanness  of 
the  couple  was  probably  what  was  most  attractive. 
The  humor  and  sadness  of  everyday  life  was  there, 
along  with  the  foibles  and  idiosyncrasies  we  all  have. 

Alda,  in  the  early  stages,  was  a weak,  insecure 
man— a wimp— with  a penchant  for  lying.  Throughout 
the  affair,  he  grows  stronger  and  more  confident. 
Burstyn  goes  from  an  uneducated  housewife  to  a 
college  student  rebelling  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
They  were  both  terrific. 

The  most  humourous  scene  occurred  about  10 
years  after  they  had  met.  George  arrived  in  their 
room  first.  He  had  been  having  impotence  problems 
and  is  eager  to  prove  himself  with  Doris.  She  arrives 
while  he  is  primping  in  the  bathroom. 

George  comes  out  with  a velour  housecoat  and  silk 
neckerchief  on,  suave  and  debonair,  ready  to  hop  into 
bed.  Doris  turns  to  him  and  his  jaw  drops— she’s  about 
eight  months  pregnant. 

The  movie  is  appealing,  and  it’s  worth  seeing.  The 
characters  aren't  brilliant  or  beautiful,  they  are  or- 
dinary, average  citizens.  Alda  isn't  Superman;  Burstyn 
isn't  Lady  Godiva— they're  likeable  human  beings  that 
are  easy  to  relate  to. 

So  do  see  the  movie.  And  stick  out  that  first 
scene— once  chat's  over  with,  it's  clear  sailing. 

—Joanne  Fairhart 


moved— all  except  for  the  radio  news  department. 
She  also  discovered  that  the  department  was  left  with 
only  six  typewriters.  A program  for  students  hadco  be 
mapped  out  since  there  was  nothing  left  form 
previous  years  and  Burgess  finally  managed  to  find  her- 
self an  office  just  two  days  before  first  term  started. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  Carleton  pays  CKCU, 
the  campus  radio  station,  to  allow  students  to  do  ail 
newscasts.  The  students  use  on-the-scene  voice 
reports,  script  stories  and  taped  interviews  to  focus 
on  getting  the  news  that  everyone  else  does  not 
cover. 

According  to  Burgess,  using  wire  service, 
newspapers  and  handouts  to  compile  the  news  is  lazy 
journalism.  She  believes  chat  it  is  important  for  studen- 
ts to  dig  for  good  news  stories,  learn  how  to  research 
them  and  then  enlarge  the  focus  and  idea  of  them. 

"Radio  and  television  are  not  adjunct  to  print — both 
require  specialized  writing,"  she  said.  "Getting  people 
to  write  for  the  ear,  but  not  the  eye.  is  difficult. 
Students  are  told  to  talk  to  their  typewriters  and  to 
smile  while  calking  on  the  telephone." 

Burgess  sees  it  as  her  task  to  get  her  students  out  of 
their  rigid  thinking  when  constructing  sentences  by 
getting  them  to  use  sounds  correctly  when  writing  and 
reading  for  radio.  "Sound  adds  colour  to  black  and 
white  radio."  she  said. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  good  quality,  short  stories 
when  working  with  deadlines.  "You  have  to  work 
hard  and  enjoy  it  at  the  same  time;  you  must  have  the 

He’s  outside  looking  in 


abilciy  to  remain  skeptical  not  cynical, ' ' said  Burgess. 

"The  CBC  was  supportive  to  have  me  come  (to 
Carleton)  so  that  when  people  come  out  they  will 
know  how  to  write  a story  and  they  will  know  about 
equipment,"  she  said.  Each  of  her  350  students  gets 
four  to  five  weeks  of  on-air  experience  at  CKCU 
before  they  graduate  from  the  four-year  journalism 
program. 

Burgess  views  campus  radio  as  community  radio  sin- 
ce not  only  students  are  able  to  tune  in  and  listen  to  it. 
but  also  people  who  work  at  the  universities  and 
colleges  and.  in  most  cases,  people  who  live  and  work 
in  the  surrounding  areas.  She  does  not  view  campus 
radio  as  an  attempt  at  'playing  radio'  or  as  a training 
ground  for  professional  radio.  "There  are  real  people 
out  there  listening  to  you,  " she  said.  "That’s  their 
radio."  — Therese  Linseman 


WINNIPEG  (CUP) -The 
Canadian  immigration 
department  has  preven- 
ted former  acid  guru 
Timothy  Leary  from 

taking  a trip  to  Canada. 

Leary  had  been 

scheduled  to  give  talks  at 
the  University  of  Win- 
nipeg and  Red  River 
Community  College  in 
Winnipeg,  But  the  federal 
immigration  department 
has  decided  to  bar  en- 
trance for  Leary  “because 
of  his  record,  various 
prison  sentences  having 
been  imposed  for 
possession  of  marijuana, 
transporting  marijuana 
without  paying  tax,  and 
escape  without  force 
from  legal  custody.” 

In  the  mid-60s.  when 
Leary  was  a philosophy 
professor  at  Harvard,  he 
championed  the 

recreational  use  of  LSD 
and  the  phrase  “tune  in, 
turn  on,  and  drop  out”. 

Leary  was  supposed  to 
speak  on  the  topic  “From 
Inner  Space  and  Outer 
Space— The  Creation  of 
the  Future”. 

Leary  was  allowed  into 
Canada  two  years  ago  at 
the  discretion  of  the 
Minister  of  Immigration. 

In  referring  to  Leary’s 
previous  Canadian  visit 
an  immigration  depart- 
ment official  said, 
“Sometimes  people  who 
are  not  admissable  do  get 
into  the  country  and  then 
a closer  check  is  taken.” 

Representatives  from 
both  student  associations 
expressed  their  disap- 


pointment with  the 
government  decision  and 
felt  that  many  students 
would  be  upset  Leary  had 
not  been  allowed  into  the 
country. 


Unclassified  Ads 


Thank  you  to  the  mystery  man 
who  gave  roses  to  the  women  of 
IBOl  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

The  position  of  Advertising 
Manager  for  Spoke  for 
1979—1980  is  now  open.  This  is 
a paid  position,  most  suited  to 
someone  from  the  business 
program,  but  open  to  all  studen- 
ts of  the  college.  A car  is 
necessary,  but  sales  and  ad- 
vertising experience  are  not. 
Most  important  are  enthusiasm 
and  confidence.  Interested 
people  should  contact  Michael 
Brown.  Editor,  at  653-7612,  or 
drop  in  to  the  Spoke  office,  Rm. 
Bl/l. 


Spoke  need  correspondents  on 
all  campuses  of  Conestoga 
College.  Take  part  in  your 
newspaper,  call  653-7612.  This 
is  a democratic  paper,  have 
your  say  in  it. 


For  Sale— Unitrex 

paper/display  calculator.  Full 
memory  plus  many  other 
features.  Peking  $100.  Please 
caU  Wayne,  (519)  823-2063 
(Guelph). 

Log  House  Building  Courses. 
On  site  instruction,  from  foun- 
dation to  finish.  Four  week 
camp  on  location,  Burk's  Falls 
area.  For  information  contact: 
W.T.  Wright.  10  Amethyst  Crt. 
Brantford  Om..  N3R  6V4 


Acomfortable  mixer 
Southern  Comfort 
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Intramural  Hockey  Standings 

as  of  February  21st 


TEAM 

G 

W 

L 

T 

P 

1 . Flyers 

10 

9 

1 

0 

28 

2.  Little  Puckers 

12 

6 

3 

3 

27 

3.  Eagles 

11 

7 

3 

1 

26 

4.  Guelph  Wheels 

11 

7 

4 

0 

25 

5.  Muff  Divers 

11 

7 

4 

0 

25 

6.  Generators 

11 

5 

5 

1 

22 

7.  Consolidates 

10 

4 

4 

2 

20 

8.  Wolves 

10 

4 

4 

2 

20 

9.  C.C.C.C. 

11 

3 

8 

0 

17 

10.  B & G Bulls 

9 

3 

6 

0 

15 

11.  Marksmen 

10 

0 

7 

3 

13 

12.  Crim  Chiefs 

9 

1 

8 

0 

11 

Top  Scorers 

Name  and  Team 


Points 


1.  Dan  Massey  — Guelph  Wheels  28 

2.  Bill  McArthur  — Generators  22 

3.  Brian  Holton  — Flyers  19 

4.  Jim  McIntosh  — Flyers  19 

5.  Bob  Ciemmer  — Generators  15 

6.  Bob  Parcey  — Guelph  Wheels  14 

7.  Dan  Plante  — Guelph  Wheels  14 

8.  Brad  Braun  — Flyers  13 

9.  Dan  Randall  — Generators  13 

10.  Yuan  Raymond  — B & G Bulls  13 

11.  Scott  Roberts  — Little  Puckers  12 

12.  Dr Straus  » Consolidates  12 

13.  Peier  Briant  — Generators  12 

i A Joe  Wallace  — Wolves  11 

1 ;'om  Fulton  — Muff  Divers  10 

16.  Steve  Gardiner  — Consolidates  10 

17.  David  Allen  — Muff  Divers  10 


SUSPENSIONS 


John  Bialas,  Flyers, 

John  Roche,  Marksmen 
Ron  Wettlaufer,  Eagles  Out 
Brian  Stoner,  Crim  Chiefs 

Steve  Hamilton,  Crim  Chiefs 
Hock 

Chris  Dowdy,  Little  Puckers 
Stu  Mercey,  Wolves 
Fred  Barlow,  C.C.C.C. 

Mark  Kelley,  Marksmen 


Out  for  the  Season 
Out  Until  Playoffs 
Until  March  14/79 
Out  Until  March 
14/79 
Out  of  Intramural 
e y 

FOREVER 
Out  4 games 
Out  4 games 
Out  4 games 
Out  4 games 


GOALIE  STATISTICS 

Top  10  as  ©/February  21st 


Name  & Team  GP 

GA 

AVG. 

1.  Mark  Pilarski,  Eagles 

11 

15 

1.4 

2.  Terry  Mannelle,  Flyers 

10 

15 

1.5 

3.  Kevin  Hillgartner,  Muff  Divers 

35 

1 

7 

4.  Steve  Therrlen,  Wheels 

2.5 

5 

2 

5.  Bruce  Grant,  Little  Puckers 

11 

23 

2.1 

6.  Barry  Bonvanie,  Muff  Divers 

7 

15 

2.2 

7.  Randy  Gowland,  Wheels 

8.5 

20 

2.4 

8.  Don  Wolan,  Wolves 

10 

26 

2.6 

9.  Peter  Briant,  Generators 

11 

35 

3.2 

lO.Mark  Tunney,  Consolidates 

8 

26 

3.3 

Sno-Do  100— Stars  on  ice? 


It  was  a bitterly  cold 
day  February  17,  but  it 
was  a day  of  snow,  sun 
and  fun.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  SnO"Do  100,  the  en- 
durance race  to  raise 
money  for  the  Civitan 
Club,  and  in  our  case,  the 
Sports  Complex. 

Jeff  Hutcheson  and 
Darryl  McGinness,  CK- 
CO  celebrities,  were  at 
the  start/finish  spot  of 
Moorefieid  bright  and 
early  Saturday  morning 
at  8:30.  Jeff  was  all 
decked  out  and  ready  to 
go,  but  Darryl  didn't  have 
any  boots  or  gloves. 
Luckily  my  brother  had 


come  along  to  drive  one 
of  the  trucks,  and  could 
give  Darryl  some  gloves 
and  boots.  So  we  waved 
them  off  and  said  we’d 
pick  them  up  at  2:30 . 

Two-thirty  came  and 
went  and  Moorefieid  was 
filled  with  numerous 
other  snowmobiles,  but 
i;ot  McGinness  and  Hut- 
ch. Finally,  a beat-up  old 
farm  truck  pulls  up  and 
out  hop  the  sauve  celebs 
from  the  big  city. 

Apparently,  they  were 
the  first  ones  to  check 
point  number  nine.  There 
were  only  ten  check- 
points, so  they  were 


singing  “Nothin’  but  a 
breeze  . . . .”  Two  hours 
later  the  boys  found 
themselves  once  again  at 
checkpoint  number 
three— the  point  on  the 
route  furthest  away  from 
the  finish  line.  Funny,  1 
knew  something  would 
go  wrong  when,  just 
before  they  were  about  to 
start,  Jeff  said,  “OK  now, 
which  one’s  the  brake?’’ 
Well,  Jeff  ran  out  of  gas 
and  knew  he  was  lost 
when  he  asked  someone 
where  Moorefieid  was, 
and  they’d  never  even 
heard  of  it!  Luckily  a far- 
mer took  pity  on  them 


and  drove  them  back  to 
Moorefieid  where  we 
^ere  anxiously  waiting. 

Only  two  people  from 
the  college  entered  snow- 
mobiles in  the  course: 
Bob  Burnell,  and  Liz 
Spackman.  Bob  had 
gathered  the  most 
amount  of  pledges  per 
mile  so  he  will  win  next 
year’s  tuition. 

Approximately  $800 
was  raised  for  the  Sports 
Complex.  I hope  this  will 
become  an  annual 
event— get  involved  next 
year. 

Dana  Cu/p 
Vice-President.  DSA 


Hard  woik, 

nopEQr. 

It  may  be  just  what  you’re  looking  for. 


If  you’re  between  17  and  21, 
willing  to  travel,  get  involved 
and  work  with  people, 
Katimavik  has  an  opportunity 
for  you. 

Katimavik.  It’s  an  Inuit  word 
meaning  "meeting  place"  Now 
it’s  something  more,  an  idea  that 
could  be  just  what  you’re  looking 
for. 

Katimavik  is  a total  life  exper- 
ience for  nine,  demanding, 
challenging  months.  It's  an 
opportunity  to  live  and  work 
with  other  young  Canadians  of 
different  backgrounds  from 
across  Canada. 

Hard  work  and  satisfaction 
The  projects  that  you  and  your 
group  will  be  working  on  will 
improve  and  help  many  com- 
munities. The  work  is  varied  and 
different,  but  all  projects  mea- 
sure up  in  three  ways.  Outdoor 
physical  work  aimed  at  protect- 
ing or  improving  the  environ- 
ment, community  service,  plus 
cultural  and  educational 
programs. 

Katimavik  is  offering  you  an 
opportunity,  but  not  ajob.  We’re 
asking  you  to  give  a lot  while  at 
the  same  time  you  may  fi^d  out  a 
lot  about  yourself.  You’ll  go  to 
three  different  provinces  of 
Canada.  Learn  new  skills,  includ- 
ing a second  language.  ( French ). 
You’ll  lead  a simple,  conserver 
life-style. 

There  are  four  project  dates  to 
choose  from:  with  the  following 
starting  and  application  dates. 
J\me  13th.  (Application  date 
April  23rd. ) Ju^  Ilth.  (Applica- 
tion date  May  9th. ) August  8th. 
(Application  date  June  6th. ) 
September  12th.  (Application 
date  July  11th. ). 


A dollar  a day. 

We’ll  pay  your  travel  and  living 
expenses.  We'll  also  give  you  a 
dollar  a day  pocket  money,  plus 
SI. 000.  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. That’s  the  money,  but  we 
think you’ll  get  a lot  more  out  of 
it.  Write  to  us  today  and  well  send 
you  fall  details  on  theTCatimavlk 


program  andhowto  apply,  As  we 
said,  it  may  be  Just  what  you’re 
looking  for.  In  the  meantime, 
we're  looking  for  you  Let’s  get 
together. 

KATIMA/K 


Brochures  and  information  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  following  retail  outlets 
A&A  Records.  Arlington  Sports.  BoJeans.  Bootlegger.  Jean  Junction  and  Outdoor  Stores. 

I am  Interested  in  your  program,  please  send  me  an  application  form 
^ and  more  details.  Uail  to;  — 

j KATIMAVK! 


partielpt&t  SdeetlcD,  1170  anna*  Htm  Unpnj 
V Ck«  <tn  Btm,  MoBtrul,  QsibM  B90  914 
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Downed  pole  means  darkness  at  Conestoga 


Michael  Brown,  Speke 

The  brilliant  JJame  of  education  dimmed  slightly  in 
the  halls  of  Doon  on  Wednesday  Feb.  21  beocause  of 
a downed  hydro  pole. 


This  accident  was  the  cause  of  a two  and  one  half 
hour  power  shut-down  at  the  Doon  Campus,  and  in 


Most  Conestoga  students  had  a very  dim  view  of 
Conestoga  Wednesday  Feb.  21. 

An  accident  on  Doon  Village  Road  caused  the 
power  to  be  out  for  about  two  and  one  half  hours,  ac- 
cording to  Mac  Rostance,  manager  of  the  Physical 
Plant. 

Rostance  said  that  there  was  no  major  problem  at 
the  college  because  of  the  emergency  generator.  All 
the  essentia/  equipment  like  boilers  and  pumps,  and 
some  lights,  were  powered  by  the  generator. 

Rostance  received  few  complaints  about  the  power 
shut-down,  but  one  of  the  most  popular  ones  was  the 
lack  of  emergency  lights  in  the  washrooms. 


Anchonr  Gibbons 

the  surrounding  area. 


'7  don’t  know  if  it’s  of  any  interest  to  your 
readers...but  I’m  planning  to  put  emergency  lights  in 
the  main  washrooms  this  summer,” Rostance  said. 

Mark  Hasenpflug,  20,  an  accounting  student  at 
Doon  received  only  a minor  cut  on  his  forehead  as  a 
result  of  the  accident.  But  his  car,  as  the  pictures  in- 
dicate, did  not  fare  so  well.  Police  estimated  the 
damage  to  the  vehicle  at  $1400.  and  damage  to  the 
pole  at  $1000. 

The  accident  occurred  about  1:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 
According  to  police,  a second  vehicle  failed  to  yield 
right  of  way.  No  charges  were  laid. 


A,  trick 


shot 


Anthonr  Gibbons 


ana  mou-  pi*opie  cirt'  asKiiu! 
for  it  by  nanK-v 

TEQUILA  SAUZA 

rSumbfi  OiH*  ill  AAcxk  (). 
Mumber  Oik-  in  Cciiuida. 


minor  injuries. 


Luckily  for  the  driver  the  hydro  pole  did  not  go 
through  the  windshield.  As  it  was,  he  received  only 


